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to identify this power with Prussia; or, again, if we were convinced that 
Daniel's composite image symbolizes the destinies of the British Empire, 
we might still protest that our old friend the Great Pyramid ought not 
to be dragged into the witness-box. Yet here it is again, compelled to 
reveal to the plain man the whole course of human history. The Bible, 
it seems, is not enough to give us the revelation we crave. The great 
monument of stone is an even more wonderful revelation. Built by 
Shem or by Melchizedek, it is not only evidence of superhuman technical 
skill on the part of the human architect, but also a sign and witness of 
God, "a prophet whose words are available for the ears of every genera- 
tion which has the faith to understand and take heed." Pity 'tis that 
this inspired prophet has been dumb throughout so many centuries. A 
hundred generations have seen it without any suspicion of its great 
secret. Only in the nineteenth century there arose an interpreter, the 
Scotch astronomer who proclaimed the message to the world. And he, 
the only one who understood it, must have misunderstood it, for he made 
it declare that the end of human history was to come in the year 1883. 

The plain man who reads this book will not only be puzzled. I fear 
he will lose his religious faith. The Millerites who in the last century 
prepared for the Advent in 1843 lost faith, many of them, not only in 
their leader, but also in the Bible. They reasoned that God had defi- 
nitely promised the millennium for a certain date. The time specified 
had come and gone without any millennium. God had therefore 
deceived them, or else there had been no revelation. In either case their 
faith was gone. It is to be feared that such books as the one before us 
may be followed by a similar revulsion of feeling. The religious exalta- 
tion produced by the present war may stimulate fantastic expectations 
such as those we have here considered. If so, the last state may be worse 
than the first. 

Henry Preserved Smith 

Union Theological Seminary 
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The Abingdon Press, which is known to be affiliated with one of the 
leading evangelical denominations, is issuing a series of textbooks for 
Bible-study. The books are designed to meet the need of a more com- 
plete and comprehensive study of the Bible in all the colleges. The 
volume before us is one of this series. 1 The progress made in the last 

1 The Social Institutions and Ideals of the Bible. By Theodore Gerald Soares, 
Ph.D., D.D. New York and Cincinnati: Abingdon Press (no date, but the copyright 
is dated 1915). 8vo. 385 pages. 
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few years in our apprehension of the Bible is well illustrated by this 
book. The traditional point of view, which was chiefly concerned 
with evidences of inspiration and inerrancy, is quietly ignored, and we 
have a genuinely historical discussion, laying the emphasis where we 
are learning more and more to lay it — on the social development of the 
Hebrew people. And this social development is not taken as something 
apart from the stream of human history. The point of view is the 
broadly human. As the author says: "The only way to appreciate 
the development of religion is to realize how it enters into the social life 
of a people and relates itself to their institutions." 

The greater part of the work is devoted to Israel, although the last 
hundred pages present the social teaching of Jesus. After an intro- 
ductory sketch of the evolution of Hebrew social institutions, these 
institutions — the family, slavery, economic status — are taken up in 
detail. Political organization has a group of chapters to itself, as have 
religious observances. The discussion of the synagogue comes at the 
end of this group, and closes the first main division of the book. The 
second main division is concerned with the prophets and their teach- 
ing, the sages coming in as a pendant. The third part, as already indi- 
cated, takes up the social teachings of Jesus. Each chapter is followed 
by directions for study in the form of questions to be answered after 
study of certain sections of the text. 

The book seems well adapted for the purpose which it is intended to 
serve. Detailed comment is unnecessary. At the first reading the 
student may not be sufficiently impressed by the fact that the motive 
behind Israel's social development was not consciously economic but 
religious. The cry of the prophets was for obedience to the will of God. 
Social justice was their aim, because social justice is the will of God. 
Our author's statement, "Jehovah wills health and happiness to men 
and all the good earth has been given to them and he hates tyranny and 
injustice" seems to attribute to them a theory which was not distinctly 
in their minds. That Jehovah hates tyranny and injustice was their 
starting-point undoubtedly, but the hot indignation aroused by par- 
ticular cases of oppression did not stop to reflect on all the earth's being 
given for the health and happiness of men. 

In a few instances the author seems to rely too much on the docu- 
ments in our hands. Thus, he speaks of Abraham's three hundred and 
eighteen retainers as though they were historically verifiable. The 
chapter of Genesis which tells of them is on good grounds suspected to 
be a legend of comparatively late date. The conception of law does not 
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seem to have been quite clearly worked out. The statement is: "Law 
was not thought of as the result of enactment, but as the time-honored 
custom of the tribe or nation. It was God who gave laws." The two 
sentences represent two different ways of looking at law, and the two 
should be sharply distinguished. The earliest source of law, if we call 
it law, was tribal custom. "It is not so done in Israel" was sufficient 
to condemn an act as criminal. But where tribal custom was not clear 
there was always an appeal to an authority, primarily to the divinity at 
the sanctuary, later to the king. The king gave laws just as truly as 
God did. In neither case was there statutory enactment, but when the 
body of case law came to be of a certain size it was promulgated by 
statute. At least I can see no difference between the solemn publication 
of Deuteronomy and the publication of Hammurabi's Code. Professor 
Soares has the correct apprehension, as is shown by his discussion on 
pp. 136 ff., but this does not seem quite consistent with the passage just 
quoted. 

Exegetical tradition is on the side of the statement that the Hebrew 
word translated "atone" means "to cover." The tradition, however, 
rests on very insecure foundations. The verb used is one of the technical 
liturgical terms whose original meaning is lost to us. I put a query also 
at the statement that the scapegoat was sent into the desert symbolically 
to carry the sins out of sight. To the early worshiper, and doubtless 
also to the priests who formulated the code, the sins were conceived 
realistically, and were in actual fact loaded upon the goat and carried 
into the desert. 

These are minor matters. The book as a whole will command the 
approval of thoughtful men, and it is to be hoped that it will be widely 
used by the class for which it is intended. 

Henry Preserved Smith 

Union Theological Seminary 
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During the past ten years there have appeared no less than ten 
publications in the new Babylonian series of the Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, including one of Aramaic divination texts. 
The latest is by Professor Arthur Ungnad of Jena, who during a leave of 

1 Babylonian Letters of the Hammurabi Period. By Arthur Ungnad. University 
of Pennsylvania. The University Museum Publications of the Babylonian Section, 
Vol. VII. Philadelphia, Pa. 



